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ONE WHO SEARCHES the byways of American history sees importance in the 
relatively unimportant—significance in the seemingly insignif..ant. Appar- 
ently of no great moment is the story of each Argonaut traveling to Califor- 
nia in the “days of gold.” However, since there was power and meaning in 
the whole movement, every man who dared the journey may have been a 
necessary part of it. 

These travelers to California a century ago saw and felt their experiences 
in individual ways. And the letters of some of them are still being brought 
from old hiding places for the first time, and found not only to be interesting 
evidence of that exciting era, but an indication of the part played by each 
traveler in the migration to the gold fields. 

John Adams Hazelton, author of six letters found in the attic of the two- 
century-old Hazelton house in Chester, New Hampshire, was the son of 
Samuel and Abigail (Tabor) Hazelton. According to Dr. John Hadmar 
Hazelton Sticht, professor of geology at the College of the Pacific, and the 
finder of the letters, the Hazeltons of Chester may have been the progenitors 
of most of the Hazeltons of this country. John, of this account, was born 
August 6, 1820. Educated in the public schools of Chester, he early devel- 
oped a love of music, and, having a bass voice of unusually fine quality, sang 
for years-in the choir of the Congregational church. In 1849 he embarked 
with a boatload of New Englanders upon a journey around Cape Horn to 
California. The ship stopped at Valparaiso, where, according to the traditions 
of the family and a local history,* John Hazelton had the honor of singing 
before the royal family of Chile.” 

Not by the campfire’s glow within a circle of covered wagons, but on a 
rolling, wave-tossed sailing vessel, John Hazelton wrote his first letter home 
—brief, but graphic. . 
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(Postmark) Boston, June 9. SHIP 
Samuel Hazelton, Esq., East Chester,, New Hampshire, U.S. 


On Board Brig Rodolph*® 
Latitude 16° 19’ Lon 35° 27’* 
April 1, 1849 

Respected Parents 

We sailed from Boston Feb. 2. it was a plesent day and before we wer out 
of the sight of land I began to feel the head moove and shortly began to vomit 
ina short time it was jeneral on board Lock began to laugh at me and thought 
he should escape being scick because he had been down East once or twi¢e in 
a Steam Boat. We took our Birthes early. I took the precaution to get a wash 
Bowl thinking it might be handy. in a shot time Lock began to keep time. 
if you could have looked in to the cabin at 12 o clock at night it would have 
been arich scene it was something that I never beheld before and something 
I never wish to see again. The Birthes ar two tiers round the Cabin one above 
the other. The Sea was big blowin a gale the Brig was heaving from side to 
side I thought I would look around and Oh horid to Behold some wer vomit- 
ing in hats Two I see useing a teakettle Some were vomiting from above 
and it came in contact with the heads below. and the music of 28 or 30 pas- 
sengers vomiting and groaning was anything but harmonysing to the ear ar 
pleaseant to the sight.° 

The first of our passage was very rough and wet. The rest of the time has 
been more plesent We crossed the Line on the 20 of March The sun was 
directly over our heads it was vary warm with thunder showers frequently, 
which makes the air very clear and fragrant it isso warm that the most of us 
sleep on Dec some times we ar awoke by the rain and then there is a tremen- 
dous rush for the cabin some nights we are driven in twice or three times. 
We have spoken three vessels two Bound for Europe, one for California 
The pasengers are wrighting letters Expecting to speak a vessel homeward 

bound it is rather rough and I wright by guess my head is confused and 
dizzey. 

I must leave fora shot time it is 12 O clock. I am wrighting in the upper 
Cabin and the steward is about to set the table .we shall have a good dinner 
Potatoes Beef and Duff Duff is made of flower and water with raisons mixed 
in and then it is put into a bag and Boiled it then makes a vary palitable dish 
with the addition of a little sauce, made from molarces and sugar. We have 
Duff three times a week mush three times Rice three or four times Beenes or 
Peas twice Mackerel or Cod fish twice or three times flower cakes once or 
twice, scouce twice and Johney Cakes once or twice sea Bread Beef and Pork 
the remainder with Coffee Tea and Butter twice a day Mush is made the 
same as you make hasty Pudding Skouce is made into a kind of broth from 
Corned Beef and Potatoes There has been no sickness except sea sickness 

I never felt better in my life Iam as harty and as fat asa Paupores if noth- 
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ing hapenes we expect to arrive at California by the middle of June. I have 
been ofered $2000 for one years work and have refused. 

April 3 latitude 19° 

Ship ahead I have only five minutes to wright I left a Bill with Daniele 
Richardson Against Buk and finlez for you to collect I will wright the first 
Chance tell Sarah Jane and all to wright direct to Sanfrancisco California 


John A. Hazelton 


NOTES 

1. History of Chester, New Hampshire, Supplement. Compiled and Published by 
John Carroll Chase. Derry, New Hampshire, 1926. Page 268. 

2. What is meant by “royal family” is not clear. In 1849 Chile was a republic 
under the conservative president Manuel Bulnes. 

3. This was the Brig Randolph that sailed from Boston February 6th, according 
to C. W. Haskins in The Argonauts of California (1890), who lists thirty-six pas- 
sengers—ten of whom are named in Hazelton’s second letter. 

4. About midway between the Caribbean Sea and the coast of Africa. 

5. The reader should be reminded that lack of an adequate knowledge of capital- 
ization, punctuation, and spelling, noticeable in these letters, was rather characteristic 
of Americans a century ago. 


Letter II 


In the second letter, written to his sister, it is apparent that the Brig Ran- 
dolph, on its way to San Francisco, has sailed beyond the coast of Chile. Here 
one learns of a futile attempt to reach a gold field of Mexico—the proverbial 
wild goose chase. This is followed by a tale of the brief, but successful, battle 
with seamen attempting to steal a small schooner. Later there is an enthusias- 
tic description of San Francisco Bay, and a dramatic account of the unfortu- 
nate experience of another ship. Soon the purpose of the long voyage has 
result: These men from New England arrive at the gold fields. 


(Postmark) Boston 11 Feb, 


Miss Emeline Hazelton, East Chester, Newhampshire 
Respected Sister Sanfran-Cisco, California, Dec 22,1849 
In my last letter to Sarah I gave a Brief acount of our voyage as far as 
Talcahuna’ on the coast of Chili. after stoping ten or twelve days and having 
a fair wind we set sail. left port at four in the afternoon and by dark was 
nearly out of the sight of land it was a beautiful night and it was late before 
I took my birth. Lock myself and Mr. Wallace wer talking aboute the people 
of Chester and Lowell and what we should lik toeat I thought that I should 
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Tue History InstrTuTE, 1957 
For those who are number-minded, over 
250 were in attendance at the two-day 
Institute on March 8 and 9. Reports are 
that everyone had a good time. Secret 
seemed to be wonderful cooperation, 
peppy and pertinent programs, and really 
fine meals. Friendliness is infectious. 


SMITH SocIETY 


Perhaps the most important single event 
of the Institute was the organization of 
the Jedediah Smith Society. Founded to 
emphasize and perpetuate the cultural 
contributions of the Americans in the 
building of California, the organization 
has selected as its name that of the first 
and greatest American overland explorer. 

Further information will appear in 
the August Historian. 


TentH Missions Tour 
The popularity of Pacific’s Tours prob- 
ably stems from the Dr. Werner days of 
the ’20’s and ’30’s. Every seat in the new 
Highway Traveler was reserved a month 
in advance. 

The itinerary included the 21 mis- 
sions, the 4 presidios, and the 3 pueblos 
of the Spanish and Mexican periods. 
Visited, too, were Stanford Chapel, the 
Junipero Serra Museum, the Santa Bar- 
bara County Historical Museum, the old 
Custom House in Monterey, the Casa 
Soberanes, the San Luis Obispo County 
Museum, the Pala Indian Mission, and 
Huntington Library. The conductors are 
under great obligations to sponsors and 


friends along the way who extended ex- 
ceptional courtesies. 

CoNFERENCE OF 
Ca.irornia Historica Societies 
Organized at Columbia during the sum- 
mer of 1954 by leaders of the California 
History Foundation, the Conference has 
zoomed to first place in importance in its 
field. The first annual meeting was held 
in Monterey in 1955, the second in San 
Jose in 1956, and the third meeting will 
convene in San Diego at the U. S. Grant 
Hotel on June 20, 1957. Harold G. 
Schutt is President, Clyde Arbuckle, Vice 
President, Dr. Richard Coke Wood, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, and Mrs. Doris Foley, 
Treasurer. Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt is 
President Emeritus and Michael Harri- 
son is the “go-getting” program chair- 


man. 
SYMPOSIUM 


The Northern California-Southern Ore- 
gon Historical Symposium will be held in 
Eureka on September 27-28, 1957. This 
organization has been of great value to 
local historical societies in its area. 

Notes about the authors in this issue: 

Miss Mary Geneva Bloom is a native 
of St. Louis. She received her academic 
training at Park College, Mo., and the 
University of California. For many years 
she was a teacher of English in Stockton 
High School and Stockton College. She 
has a keen interest in California history 
and is librarian of the local genealogical 
society. 

Mrs. Mary Gorrell Curtis comes from 
early American stock. She was born in 
Portland, Oregon. She attended Fresno 
State College. Later she met and married 
Dwight W. Curtis, a Pacific graduate, 
while both were teachers in the Orland 
area. They have two sons, a daughter, 
and four grandchildren. She is an enthu- 
siastic member of the San Joaquin Genea- 
logical Society and is the historian of the 
local D. A. R. 
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The Life of William Henry Manlove 
of Lake County, California 


by Mary Gorret Curtis 
(A Kirkbride Award) 


THE uistory of a place is really the story of the people whose lives have 
contributed to its building. The author proposes to tell that part of the his- 
tory of Lake County, California, which concerned the life of William Henry 
Manlove, who was one of the commissioners for setting up the county in 
1861 and active in its development until his death in 1900. For a better un- 
derstanding of his part in this story, something of his ancestry and early lire 
is in order. 

Christopher Bartholomew Manlove of Yorkshire, England, having re- 
ceived his commission as Surgeon to His Majesty’s Hospital in America on 
August 5, 1761, came first to New Jersey,’ where he helped to found the 
New Jersey Medical Society. With a certificate from this Society attesting to 
his good character and proficiency as a Physician and Surgeon dated May 5, 
1767, he removed at about that time to Dinwiddie County, Virginia. Here 
on November 24, 1771, he married Elizabeth (Bolling) Jones, daughter of 
Alexander and Susannah Bolling and widow of Peter Jones, who had died 
in January of that year, leaving Elizabeth with large land holdings and many 
slaves but no children. Before five years had passed, Elizabeth died at the 
birth of her son Thomas Bolling Manlove on November 4, 1776, leaving 
two daughters besides the small son.* Before the end of 1778, Christopher 
had married again, this time to Mary Eppes Sturdivant, daughter of Joel, 
and granddaughter of John Sturdivant of Dinwiddie County.* 

Among the nine children of Christopher and Mary Eppes Manlove were 
sons, John and Joel. John became a doctor under his father’s tutelage, but 
was not destined to practice this profession for long. He died some time be- 
fore August 26, 1827, when his widow, Ann, was married to Robert W. 
Grammer.* John’s son, William Starke Manlove, born December 9, 1824, 
became a doctor as had his father and grandfather before him.* John’s 
brother Joel married Frances Ann Dunn, daughter of William Dunn, but 
she, too, died young, leaving three small children, William Henry Manlove, 
Rebecca Isham Manlove, and Frances Ann Manlove. Since Joel did not re- 
marry, his sister Mary Eppes Manlove took over as mother of his children.’ 
For the balance of his life, Joel’s daughters continued to live with him on his 
plantation on Buckskin Creek, about ten miles southeast of Dinwiddie Court- 
house and near old Saponey church,” the oldest church in Virginia and still in 
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use.” William Henry became a merchant in Petersburg, Virginia, but all 
records were destroyed during the Civil War. His sister Rebecca married her 
cousin, Robert Sturdivant, but sister Frances Ann did not marry. After Joel’s 
death in September, 1866,’ William Henry Manlove sent money for his 
sisters and families to come to California, where he helped them to become 
established. After Robert Sturdivant’s death, Rebecca and her family re- 
moved to Oregon, where their descendants still live.” 

__ In 1849 all of the world seemed to be rushing to California to share in the 
rich gold strike of the year before. During that year, seven hundred and 
eighty vessels were reported to have entered San Francisco Bay from all 
parts of the world. Of these, two hundred and thirty-three originated on our 
own Atlantic Coast. Most of these were from New England, a few from the 
middle states and but two from Richmond, Virginia. One of the latter two 
was the Mary Anne, which arrived in the Bay on September 30, 1849, after 
a voyage of one hundred and ninety days.” Earlier that year, William Henry 
and his cousin, William Starke Manlove, had joined a stock company which 
sent a committee to New York to buy a ship for the California venture. The 
Mary Anne had been chosen and brought to Richmond, where it was loaded 
with passengers and supplies. Four days out, in late March, the ship sprang 
a leak which kept crew and passengers at the pump continuously until Rio de 
Janeiro was reached. After a month spent in making repairs, they had a 
pleasant trip except for the usually difficult passage around the Horn. Ac- 
cording to reports, they were blown back three times before reaching the 
Pacific side.” 

Arriving in San Francisco, the ship was sold and the passengers scattered. 
The two Manlove cousins spent several weeks helping to build the first brick 
building in San Francisco. With the call of spring they headed for Amador 
County, where they tried mining and trading, with William Starke practicing 
a little medicine. After two years here, they moved on to Nevada City, but 
at last gave up the uncertain struggle for easy money, to start farming at 

Bristol, east of Sacramento. Dr. Manlove found this place to his liking and 
stayed on, developing a fine fruit ranch, which, with political activities, left 
him little time for medicine. 

Still not satisfied, William Henry Manlove went up into what was then 
Napa County and settled on the Guenoc grant. This section of the state was 
so far from the center of things, so difficult of access and so full of Indians, 
that few of the Spanish had ever ventured there. Of three grants applied for 
from the Mexican Government, only two were confirmed by the Board of 
Land Commissions: the Collayomi Grant in Loconoma Valley, including the 
site of Middletown, and the Guenoc Grant in Coyote Valley, to the east of 
Middletown and adjoining the Collayomi grant. There was at one time a 
little village named Guenoc on the banks of Putah Creek, which was prob- 
ably Manlove’s postoffice and business center, if such it could be called. When 

the town of Middletown was started, its more advantageous position at- 
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tracted the few businesses of Guenoc, so that the entire village moved to 
Middletown, leaving no sign of the earlier settlement: There had been many 
settlers on the Guenoc grant, but finding difficulty in getting clear title to the 
land, they had moved to other sections of the county, where they could secure 
title directly from the United States Government.” The lake on this grant 
has been called variously, Manlove, Gebhardt, Gallatin, Langtry and, more 
recently, McCreary Lake.” 


Continued in August issue 
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(The Hazelton Letters, continued from page 3) 


lik some warm Brown Bread sweetapples and milk. the next morning I arose 
early and went on deck The wind was ahead and stormy. had bad weather 
for a number of days finaly the wind Changed and we had the southeast 
Trade winds untill we wer at ten degrees above the line.” I have almost for- 
got to mention the beautiful Sun rises and the Sun sets. I cannot do justice in 
describing it seemed as if the sky was illuminated with all kinds of fireworks 
more beautiful than Eye can persieve. Artificial fireworks on Boston Com- 
mon of a fourth of July night all set on fire at once would be a slight com- 
parison. after these winds left us we had calms squalles and rain and some of 
the most frightful thunder and lightning I ever saw. 

one man by the name of Wise had a paper sating that Gold was found in 
St. Lucous® by an English Capt aboute one hundred years ago. and by 
listning to this man Wise the Company voted to put into St. Lucous thinking 
thay should make there fortune and not go to California and by keeping in 
so near land we had more Calms and head winds then we should had we cept 
out father. we wer a grate while in geting into port and wer so long in get- 
ting in had only one barrel of water left. had anough on board to last us to 
California had we cept out farther from land. 

had committee of three from the pasengers and three from the owners of 
the Brig to prospect and find the Gold. They started in the afternoon with 
there Napsack of provisions canteens of water Blankets and anough to load 
down a mule traveled about six miles into a mountain and stoped for the 
night the next morning finding there water nearly gone and finding non on 
there way wer obliged tocome back. thay came in one at a time almost melted 
and beat out. one was so nearly exausted and warm as to drop on ariving. it 
was some tim before he recovered and this was the last of there prospecting 
for Gold in this place 

there has been no rain for one year and every thing is dried up. the Cattle 
ar dying for the want of water. the Cactus growes to a great extent from 
three to fifteen ft in heighth with branches two or three ft long, very thick 
and clumsy full of prickers on which grows the prickly pair very good and 
wholesome to eat. at this place there is som six or seven Ranchoes one old 
spanish lady owns the whole plase for miles round and has her men and made 
servents. she ownes one or two hundred Cows and Calves, a grate many 
sheep and goats, with Dogs for shepherds went out with them at night as 
regular as a man. sweet potatoes melons grapes and figs grow to som extent. 


Continued in August issue 
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NOTES 
1. Talcahuano. Approximately 36 degrees below the equator. 
2. This would be west of Costa Rica. 

3. San Lucés, a port at the lowest point of Baha California. 


